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Burgesses names. 



The time 
when made 

Rnrcrevses. 



The times and dates when made 
Sovi rpi^ns. 



Margelson Sanders, place of 

Arthur'Thelford 
William Montgomery of 

liosemount, place of 

General Price 
Valentine Jones of Lisburn, 

place of Ezekiel Davis 

Wilson 
Davis Wilson, place of John 

Clugson 
Hon. Arthur Skeffington, 

place of Hon. John 

Skeffington 
William Macartney, place of 

Robert Byrtt 
Stewart Banks, place of 

Thomas Banks 
George Macartney place of 

Hon. John Chichester 
Jos. Green, place of Hon. 

Arthur Skeffington 
Hon. Arthur Barry, place of 

John Duff 
John Gordon, place of Win. 

Montgomery 
Stephen Haven, place pf 

Margetson Saunders 
James Hamilton, place of 

Jos. Green 
John Ludford, place of 
George Macartney, sen. 
Thos. Ludford, place of 

Charles Macartney 
Hon. John Chichester, bro- 
ther to Arthur Earl of 
Donegall, place ot Dav is 

Wilson 
James Lfwis, place of Val. 
J ones deceased 



May 17, 
1733. 

July 30, 
1735. 

May 2, 
1733. 

May 4, 
1738. 

Sept. 27, 

1742. 

Feb. 17, 

1745. 
May 26, 

1746 
Sept. 22, 

1746. 
Nov. 6, 

1747. 
Oct. 31, 

1753. 
June 6, 

1755. 
Sept. 6, 

1757. 
Sept. 6, 

1757. 
Dec. 8. 

1757. 
March 15, 

1759. 

July 17, 
1760. 

April 1, 
1761. 



1736, 1737, 1738, 1748 and 1754. 

Justice of the peace for the county of 
Down. 

Justice of the peace for the county of 
Antrim. 

Justice of the peace for the county of 
Antrim. 

Member of parliament. 

Justice of the p«ace for the county of 

Down. 
1755, 1758 and 1762, justice of the 

peace for the county of Antrim. 

1749, 1750, 1751, 1756, and 1759. 



Member of parliament for Belfast. 

1760 
1761 



For the Belfast Mon'My Magazine. 

ON TH« ENCOURAGEMENT DUE TO OB- 
SCURE WEfT. 

J^OTHING I believe more clearly 
-*-^ manifests the imperfection of 
human nature, than the neglect with 
which merit is treated, when it does 
not attract attention by the append- 
ages of birth or fortune. 1 he ex- 
cellence of a peasant, and that of a 
peer, are almost as differently regarded, 



as if it were a vice in the one, and 
a virtue in the other: and though 
mankind unanimously condemn such 
partiality, there is not an individual 
who has not at some time, and in 
some degree, been guilty of it. In 
religion, the sect that most strictly 
inculcates primitive simplicity, in- 
voluntarily allows precedence to the 
man in ugh apparel ; and in politics, 
the leader of a democratic faction 
would doubtless be obeyed the more 
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implicitly, that his ancrttorsinberited 
the titles his adherents despite. 

Such were my reflections lately, 
on observing through a shop window 
in a neighbouring town, proposals for 
publishing I;, subscription, a volume, 
of poetry by one Andrew M'Ktmic, 
which paper, though it had been mere 
a considerable time, did not contain 
one subscriber. "Poor M;Kenzie, said 
1 to myself, of thyself and thy 
productions t am altogether ignorant, 
but 1 dare venture to aver, that had 
liev. preceded thy name, or Esq. 
been annexed to it, numbers would 
have here enrolled their names who 
know as little of thee as myself. 
Perhaps thou dese,rvest encouragement 
through intrinsic worth; but if other- 
wise, the confidence thou seemest 
to place in the patronage of thy 
countrymen is in itself a secondary 
claim to it— and thou shall nut be 
disappointed. That thou mayest have 
fair play for popularity, thy country- 
men -will enable th#e to bring thy 
works before the grand tribunal of 
the public ; and then if thou art 
found to possess superior talents, 
lliou shalt, like the rising light " shine 
more ami more until the perfect 
-day;" if they are below mediocrity, 
thou wilt sink like the shooting 
meteor, never to emit another transi- 
tory gleam. Thou shalt not, how- 
ever, be condemned unheard. — So 
in 1 stepped and scribbled down my 
name, at once proud and dissatisfied that 
n>y name was the first on the list. 
I then learnt from the honest 
grocer, who would as soon think of 
imposing on a customer, as. of em- 
bellishing a story, that M'Kenzie, is 
an ingenious, self taughtyorang peasant, 
who by ceaseless industry supports 
hhnsell in hmrible independence, and 
in the usual hours of leisure, amuses 
himself by writing pieces' of poetry, 
specimens of vtbieh hpeg lately -ap- 
peared* in the 1 Belfast newsletter, 
and other periodical prints, under 
the signature of Qaelits. And that— 
a rare instance of the union of. pru- 
deuce, and- poetry-r^he' H completely 
clear of the chafracteriit'icfc detects of 
iancy's sorts, indolence and dissipation. 
Now, though the virtues of the man 
cannot be- substituted for the abilities 
of the poet, they reciprocally enhance 



each 6thers value ; and the notice 
that 1 understand is taken of him 
by some of tiie higher circles in his 
o>vn neighbourhood, is a testimony of 
the favourable opinion they entertain 
of bim in both tiiese respects. 

Since the tasks of authorship can- 
not be easily fulfilled in the mo-t 
auspicious circumstances, how em- 
barrassing must they be to a man in 
M'kenzie's sphere oi lite! If the 
classical scholar is sometimes at a 
loss how to proceed with critical 
accuracy, thougn an extensive library 
affords him tstabli.-hed example-, 
how perplexed must M'Kenzie fre- 
quently be who has no preceptor 
but simple nature, whose a.covi- 
contains lew books, and whose memorv 
i= stored with little science! If the 
accomplished gentleman forsake his 
studies, indolence or pleasure are 
the cause; when M'Kenzte laid down 
his pen, the clamour oi ignorant 
opposition, or the calls of labour in- 
terrupted him. If the popular poet 
with awe-struck anticipation awaits 
the decision of the public, what 
must be M'Kenzie's solicitude ! — an 
inexperienced adventurer, who, though 
modestly suspicious of the general 
imperfections oi his work, feels him- 
self too unskilled to particularizie 
them, and has no friend . rerinrd en- 
ough to assist him in the task. It 
was difficult for Antoninus, the em- 
peror, to perfect his philosophy ; 
but how was it possible for Kpictetus, 
the slave, to become a philosopher atal,.- 

It is probable attempts of this 
nature would be more encourage*! 
among the Irish peasantry, if theii 
superiors were not doubtful tlmlsucii 
pursuits might withdraw their minds 
too much from the immediate duties 
of their station; but on this account 
they may oppose studious opulence, 
as much as studious indigence. If 
fhe statesman finishes a poem whc. 
he should be writing an official dis- 
patch, or if the divine plans a plav 
when re should be putting the. last 
hand to his sermon, they are as 
b.'ameahle as the rustic who writes 
doggerels when he should be actu- 
ating the flail or the slnitle. The 
abuse of any thing, it has been often 
observed, ought not to prohibit the 
lise of it'. 
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The plebeian productions that have 
lately appealed it) some of our northern 
counties, trilling as they may be 
in themselves, are a presumptive 
proof that civiiizatioji and taste, 
silent and soft as the dew drop on 
the roses stein, are gradually des- 
cending from the archil reve to the 
petiestal ot the social column. Emu- 
lous ot' obtaining a small portion of 
the applause he hears bestowed on 
illustrious genius, the aspiring rustic 
writes and publisues. '1 his awakens 
a curiosity to read in his less in- 
telligent neighbour ; he purchases the 
simple volume, and lends it, because 
he tikes it ; as his understand. ng im- 
proves, lie advances to works of 
greater importance, and lends them 
too; and so on, buying, borrowing, 
and lending, till the useful knowledge 
with which his mind is stored, is 
disseminated among all his acquain- 
tances. Let us then not withold our 
subscriptions from M'Kenzie, lest we 
rind too late that we thus nipt merit 
in the hud, which it would have 
fceeu our interest, and our honour 
to protect. As in law, it is reckoned 
a less mistake to let ten criminals 
escape, than to condem one innocent 
sufferer; so in literature it is nobler 
to let several insignificant productions 
appear, than to consign a single me- 
ritorious one to oblivion through 
prejudiced neglect. M^cesa'S. 

Il'Uud-laiilHd. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

SIR JOHN TALLVHO AND MB. FREEMAN. 

Mr. Freeman. I congratulate you, 
Sir John, upon the recent accession 
to vour income, though I regret poor 
Kobeit Thomas; he was a very hon- 
est man. 

Sir John. Yes, and a very abste- 
mious one into the bargain. The fel- 
low never would get drunk at fairs, 
like bis neighbours, and so kept up 
his last lite in the lease, till I thought 
be intended to convert the tenure 
into a perpetuity. 

Mr. tree man. He was a good 
neighbour, though not perhaps a jo- 
vial one ; the poor people who held 
under him, in addition to the loss of 
their valuable interest, have to lament 



a steady friend, who asiisted them, 
upon every emergency. 

Sir John. Nay — not upon every em- 
ergency : 1 remember when Phil. 
Blackingly, who involved himself by 
horse- racing, wanted to 1 rrow fifty 
pounds from him, he absolutely re. 
fused to lend the sum, though 1 offer- 
ed to join in the security. 

Mr. Freeman. True, he often said 
that Phil, was incorrigible, and that 
to lend him money was only to pam- 
per his unhappy passion tor the turf; 
but dont you recollect that after Phil's, 
death, he advanced his widow sfil50 
interest free, tor two years, to assist in 
Setting her up in business. 

Sir John, i have some vague re- 
collection of it; yes, he was a man of 
a peculiar charitable way of thinking, 
his compassion was deep rather than 
rapid, it did not flow with the quick- 
ness of Goldsmith's Pastor. 
" Whose pity gave ere charity began." 

Mr. Freeman. Such pity is more 
calculated to operate as a sentiment 
than a principle ; but this department 
of benevolence so often abused, re- 
quires more elucidation, than 1 atn 
at present inclined to give it. I am 
come a suitor to you on behalf of 
John Manning, oae of the poor sub- 
tenants of Thomas ; he hopes you 
wit) give him a lease of the land he 
has been so long in possession of, and 
will pay you whatever increase, con- 
sidering the circumstances, may be 
thought reasonable. 

Sir John. My dear Sir, it grieves 
rue to decline any recommendation of 
yours, but consider how I am situated: 
were I to accede to Manning's pro- 
posals, I should have all the other 
subtenants on my hands. 

Mr. freeman. And suppose on the 
game terms of their paying a fair 
advance, you had them all upon your 
hands where would be the harm? 

Sir John. Trouble, my dear Sir, 
I detest, and to me there is nothing 
so troublesome as petty accouuts with 
petty people, and my agent is eu- 
tireiy of my Opinion — no, they must 
all march— 1 have advertised the lands, 
and i have already received pro- 
posals from two or three solvent people. 

Mr. Freeman. But if the occupying 
tenants pay you as much as the Strang- 



